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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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Japan. 
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changed her life. 
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vendors reflect on 
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Award-winning interior design¬ 
er Terry Grahl redecorates shel¬ 
ters to improve family’s chances 
of moving on. 
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StreetSense began in August 2003 after 
Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Henson 
approached the National Coalition for 
the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated 
volunteers, Street Sense published its 
first issue in November 2003. In 2005, 
Street Sense achieved 501 (c) 3 status 
as a nonprofit organization, formed a 
board of directors and hired a full-time 
executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 
active vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


How It Works 
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Each vendor functions as an in- 
lependant contractor for Street 
Sense. That means he or she re¬ 
invests in the organization with 
every purchase. 

Vendors purchase the paper for 
50 cents/issue, which will then 
be sold to you for a suggested 
donation of $2. 
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Street Sense publishes 
the newspaper. 



75% supports the vendors 
helping them overcome 
homelessness and poverty. 



Vendors buy the news¬ 
paper for 50 cents each. 
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% supports the production $2 donation direct , y 

at Street Sense. supports the vendor. 
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As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for 
a voluntary donation of $2.00, I 
agree not to ask for more than two 
dollars or solicit donations for 
Street Sense by any other means. 

2. I will only purchase the paper from 
Street Sense staff and volunteers and 
will not sell papers to other vendors. 

3. I agree to treat all others, including 
customers, staff, volunteers, and 
other vendors, respectfully at all 
times. I will refrain from threatening 
others, pressuring customers into 
making a donation, or in engaging in 
behavior that condones racism, 
sexism, classism, or other prejudices. 

4. I agree not to distribute copies of 
Street Sense on metro trains and 
buses or on private property. 

5. I agree to abide by the Street Sense 
vendor territorial policy at all times 
and will resolve any related disputes I 


have with other vendors in a 
professional manner. 

6. I understand that I am not an 
employee of Street Sense , Inc. but an 
independent contractor. 

7. I agree to sell no additional goods or 
products when distributing Street Sense . 

8. I will not distribute Street Sense under 
the influence of drugs or alcohol. 

9. I understand that my badge and (if 
applicable) vest are property of Street 
Sense, Inc. and will not deface them. I 
will present my badge when purchasing 
Street Sense . I will always display my 
badge when distributing Street Sense . 

10. I agree to support Street Sense's 
mission statement. In doing so I 
will work to support the Street 
Sense community and uphold its 
values of honesty, respect, support, 
and opportunity. 
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Go-Go Park Rocks the District 



In honor of the Go-Go music legend 
Chuck Brown, DC Mayor Vincent Gray 
unveiled a new Chuck Brown Memorial 
Park on August 22. In addition to being 
Brown’s birthday, the date was declared 
Chuck Brown Day in the District after the 
artist’s death in 2012. 

The $1.8 million park, located at 20th 
and Franklin Streets in Northeast Wash¬ 
ington, features a mosaic wall including 
large scale images of Brown as well as 
an abstract sculpture by Jackie Braitman. 
The interactive sculpture, “Wind Me Up 
Chuck!” is designed to portray the es¬ 
sence of the call-and- response structure 
of Brown’s funky Go-Go music, as well as 
Brown’s contribution as an artist to the 
city’s music scene. 

The 42,000 square foot site, carved out 
of a section of Langdon Park is intended 
to memorialize Brown, who rose to fame 
in the 1970s and ‘80s as a bandleader, 
singer, guitarist and songwriter and who 
is remembered for many hits including 
“Bustin’ Loose,” “We Need Some Money,” 
and “Go-Go Swing.” Park designers and 
city officials say they also hope the park, 
which features an outdoor performance 
plaza, a swath of grass, and a seating 
area with games and interactive instru¬ 
ments, will help inspire future creativity. 

Brown continued to perform into his 
final years. “I’m not retured because I’m 
not tired,” he famously said. In 2005, 


the National Endowment for the Arts pre¬ 
sented Brown with a Lifetime Heritage 
Fellowship Award. He died at the age 
of 75. 

Salsbury Mounts Anti-Homeless 
Campaign 

In a new effort to deal with panhan¬ 
dling, the city of Salisbury, Maryland, has 
instituted new signs that read, “Don’t 
contribute to solicitors.” According to ra¬ 
dio station WAMU, Columnist Kim Hudson 
of the Salisbury Independent, sparked 
debate about the signs in an editorial, 
stating that she feels the signs send the 
wrong message. Hudson believes the 
signs isolate the community in need, in¬ 
stead of educating the greater commu¬ 
nity on how to support solicitors. 

Mayor Jime Ireton responded that the 
city contributes over $100,00 to chari¬ 
ties and shelters and provides shelters 
to house the homeless in the winter. He 
defended the signs, remarking that they 
protect people from being “accosted” by 
“recalcitrant homeless people,” accord¬ 
ing to WAMU. 

Hudson feels that the signs could be 
better crafted. Hudson asserts that in¬ 
stead of demonizing the homeless, the 
signs should include information on how 
people can support issues of homeless¬ 
ness and poverty in the community to 
help alleviate the root of the problem in¬ 
stead of pushing the homeless off to the 
side to protect others from discomfort. 

Homeless Youth Accepts MTV 
Video Music Award 

At this year’s Video Music Award (VMA) 
show, Miley Cyrus’s “Wrecking Ball” won 
video of the year. However, instead of 
accepting the award onstage, the singer 
stayed in her seat. In her place, according 


to New York Times, a 22-year-old homeless 
man named Jesse (who did not want his 
last name used) accepted Cyrus’s award 
“on behalf of the 1.6 million runaways and 
homeless youth in the United States who 
are starving, lost and scared for their lives 
right now.” Jesse continued with remarks 
on the wealth of the music industry, con¬ 
trasting it with the 54,000 homeless on 
the streets of LA. He concluded by inviting 
the audience to make a change by going 
on Cyrus’s Facebook page. 

According to the Times, Cyrus’s team 
shared the fundraising campaign for My 
Friend’s Place via her social media net¬ 
works. My Friend’s Place is a Los Angeles 
organization that helps homeless youth 
aged 12 to 25 find housing, jobs, health 
care, among other things. By the after¬ 
noon after the VMAs, My Friend’s Place 
has raised $200,000. For those who do¬ 
nated, they were entered in a lottery to 
spend time with Cyrus in Rio de Janeiro. 

Many claim that Cyrus was pulling a 
publicity stunt, deterring attention from 
Ferguson and trying to “outdo” the ice 
bucket challenge dedicated to raising 
money to fight ALS (amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis) a debilitating disease. Some 
people commented on the New York Times 
report that Cyrus picked the most beauti¬ 
ful homeless man she could find, instead 
of someone more “representative.” Re¬ 
gardless, Cyrus’s overall statement on 
Ryan Seacrest’s show was that after last 
year’s backlash against her performance 
of a sexually provocative dance at the 
awards, she remembered what was truly 
important: social issues. 


*COMPILED BY SARIKA REDDY FROM PREVIOUSLY 
PUBLISHED REPORTS 
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I want to donate: 

$1500 can cover the cost of printing an issue. 

$ 1000 can help us orient, train, and support new vendors 
$500 can help purchase needed software 
$250 can provide badges for 50 vendors 


$ 1500 
$ 1000 
$500 
$250 
$100 
$_ 


Every dollar helps us further our mission! 




My info: 




Email 


Comments 


Street Sense seeks to offer economic opportunities for people experiencing 
homelessness and poverty in our community. Our vendors work hard as 
self-employed contractors distributing the newspaper, with all profits 
directly supporting their success. 


Please make checks payable to "Street Sense" and mail to 
1317 G Street NW Washington, DC 20005 


































All photos courtesy of Enchanted Makeovers. 


“Enchanted 
Makeovers” 
Brighten 
Homeless 
Shelters 
and Lives 


By Sarika Reddy 

Editorial Intern 

Terry Grahl has a knack for the cre¬ 
ative. To an observer, it might appear that 
ideas just come to her. Yet she attributes 
the inspiration to a higher power. 

“I call it divine intervention,” she says. 

The Taylor, Michigan, woman sees the 
beauty of the world through her love for 
all people. To Grahl, everyone is equal, 
everyone can learn from others. Every¬ 
one is worthwhile. Grahl’s nationally-rec¬ 
ognized nonprofit, Enchanted Makeovers, 
takes its sense of mission from that spirit. 



The organization’s goal is to transform 
the interiors of homeless shelters across 
the country. Grahl firmly believes that an 
encouraging, supportive living environ¬ 
ment is key to restoring hope. Appalled 
by the drab state of many shelters, Grahl 
uses her artistic expertise to make these 
shelters into welcoming retreats, places 
where women and children can heal. 

Enchanted Makeovers got its start in 
2006, when Grahl, an award-winning in¬ 
terior decorator, got an unlikely call. An 
event coordinator for a Detroit homeless 



shelter asked her if she could come and 
paint a single wall in the facility. 

When she got to the place, she was 
appalled by the prison-like state of the 
shelter. She took pictures to ponder the 
possibility of tackling the painting project 
but at first, she felt at a loss about how to 
follow through. 

Yet as she studied the images of a grim 
bedroom in the facility, a particularly dull 
pillow beckoned to her, she said in an in¬ 
terview with Street Sense. It was as if the 
pillow was calling out for polka dots. Her 
creative drive kicked in, and she knew 
what to do in order to make the shelter a 
warm and friendly place. 

Grahl did not stop with that project. 
She learned more about the crisis of 
homelessness nationwide. She was par¬ 
ticularly troubled to find out about the 
growing numbers of families and female 
military veterans among the homeless. 
She studied research about the impor¬ 
tance of stable and nurturing environ¬ 
ments in helping homeless women and 
children overcome domestic violence, 
post-traumatic stress disorder and other 
crises. Talented business people, crafts¬ 
people and volunteers reached out to 
Grahl to help her rehabilitate other shel¬ 
ters, aiming to transform them into bea¬ 
cons of hope. 

Since that first project eight years ago, 
many other shelters have received En¬ 


chanted Makeovers. 

“Hundreds of rooms and thousands of 
lives have been transformed in 12 states,” 
Grahl proudly reports. 

Under the umbrella of Enchanted Make¬ 
overs, Grahl has gone on to create sev¬ 
eral other nonprofits. Currently, Grahl is 
touring the country with one of them. The 
Sacred Sewing Room program transforms 
dingy shelter rooms into cheerful sew¬ 
ing rooms complete with fabric, thread, 
patterns and sewing machines. Volunteer 
sewing instructors share the art and skill 
of sewing with homeless women who are 
living in the shelters. 

Grahl understands the therapy that 
creating can provide to people who are 
reaching for hope and a better future. 
Creating gives women a voice. 

Another favorite project has been 
“Capes for Kids,” where kids are given 
handmade capes to help channel their in¬ 
ner superhero, strength, and imagination. 

Grahl doesn’t believe in waiting for a 
superhero, but, rather, that kids have it 
within themselves to become their own 
superhero. In fact, Family Fun magazine 
is now collaborating with Capes for Kids to 
help the children, themselves, make their 
own capes. 

Grahl said her many programs have 
come naturally to her. They stemmed 
from the heart that is Enchanted Make¬ 
overs like “branches that are growing.” 


Currently, Grahl is staying very busy with 
projects, including the December opening 
of an official headquarters for Enchanted 
Makeovers in her hometown of Taylor, a 
Detroit suburb. She’s keeping track of her 
moments and hopes to write a book on her 
work and experiences. 

People often ask Grahl why she doesn’t 
























franchise Enchanted Makeovers to help it 
grow even more. Grahl, who sees the or¬ 
ganization as her heart and soul, says she 
is reluctant to delegate too much of the 
work beyond the core community where 
it began. Enchanted Makeovers is about 
community and bringing community to 
places that need it most across the coun¬ 


try. If it means that she and her team have 
to travel to personally deliver that spirit, 
that’s what she will do. 

Currently, Grahl relies on outside 
sources for her makeover materials; how¬ 
ever, as an artist with a vision, she’d like 
to take up production herself. Shelters 
require fire retardant fabric, and most 
fire retardant fabric 
is “hideous,” she 
says. In order to 
get more beautiful 
fabrics that meet 
shelter regulations, 
Grahl wants to start 
her own fabric line. 

Grahl’s ambition 
isn’t limited to just 
fabrics. In order to 
truly fulfill her artis¬ 
tic vision of vintage, 
nostalgic environ¬ 
ments that foster 
optimism, Grahl 
wants to start her 
own cottage-style 
furniture line that is 
timeless yet unique. 
“Everything is so 
rough in shelters,” 
says Grahl. It’s im¬ 
portant for a shel¬ 
ter’s residents to 
internalize beauty 


that’s soft and gentle. By using fabric and 
furniture that she designs, Grahl can bet¬ 
ter achieve this needed transformation in 
shelters across the country. 

Grahl would also love for her new head¬ 
quarters in Taylor to provide a place for 
workshops for women’s empowerment. 


Currently, the pole barn in the backyard of 
the upcoming headquarters is being used 
for storage. Grahl hopes to transform it 
into a place of beautiful creation. 

For phase two of her sewing program, 
Grahl is working with the Fashion and 
Business departments at Centenary Col¬ 
lege of New Jersey. With them, she plans 
to create sewing centers in New Jersey 
and Detroit, with the idea that after wom¬ 
en leave the program, they’ll have the 
job skills to support themselves. In accor¬ 
dance with her drive to bring empower¬ 
ment to those who don’t have it, Grahl is 


also working with the college to improve 
the design of hospital gowns and create 
more appealing garments that are full of 
dignity and respect for cancer patients. 

Grahl’s core goal is to get people to 
see the world through her eyes. She cites 
the film, The Enchanted Cottage, where 


a disfigured socialite and a homely maid 
fall in love. Because of their love they ap¬ 
pear more beautiful to each other. Love is 
the source of beauty, and Grahl hopes that 
others can see the love she sees. “I see 
the light; I refuse to entertain the dark¬ 
ness.” With “hope, dignity, and respect,” 
the women and children of these shelters 
can envision new possibilities and dreams 
for themselves. 

Grahl’s success relies on her vision. 
“The emotion is what I lock onto,” said 
Grahl. For her, human empathy and un¬ 
derstanding is the heart of her work. 



She studied research about the importance of 
stable and nurturing environments in helping 
homeless women and children overcome 
domestic violence, post-traumatic stress 
disorder and other crises . 




































St. Elizabeths Hospital, the room where the forum took place. 
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Descriptive trifold of Crawford Consulting Mental Health Services 
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Forum Addresses Community Needs of Mentally III 


By Damayanti Desai 

Volunteer 

Dozens of community members, advo¬ 
cates, and mental health professionals 
gathered at historic St. Elizabeths Hospital 
on a Saturday morning in July, determined 
to fight mental illness by developing re¬ 
sources and communicating about them to 
those in need of services. 

The day-long conference, organized 
by the National Alliance on Mental Ill¬ 
ness (NAMI), was one of many DC events 
scheduled during National Minority 
Mental Health Awareness Month (occur¬ 
ring every July). It was a day of panels, 
discussions, exhibitions and speakers; 
participants were encouraged to think 
collaboratively when considering solu¬ 
tions to mental illness. 

Panelists discussed resources for im¬ 
proving public access to counseling and 
treatment, as well as methods for spread¬ 
ing awareness about regional minority 
mental health conditions and challenges. 

“Your community does not only include 
where you live at, but also where you 
come from and where you may be going,” 
Health and Wellness Advocate Obinna 
Ugorji told the audience. 

Ugorji emphasized the need to address 


mental health conditions from the home, 
and implored audience members to encour¬ 
age and engage struggling family members 
or friends. She suggested inviting afflicted 
loved ones to outings, such as picnics or 


church services, or offering to accompany 
and assist them in their daily activities. 

Following Ugorji’s remarks, Vicki John¬ 
son, Board Chair of the American Foun¬ 
dation for Suicide Prevention, addressed 




It is frightening enough to face serious disease or 
injury when you have a home to call your own ... 
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the importance of anonymity in 
screenings for mental illness. Ac¬ 
cording to Johnson, anonymous 
screenings help assess and treat 
at-risk patients while also protect¬ 
ing them from stigmas associated 
with mental illness. They offer an 
accommodating alternative to in¬ 
dividuals who might otherwise be 
deterred from seeking help due to 
fear of judgment, social exclusion, 
or ridicule. 

Other panelists reminded the 
audience that anonymous services 
are temporary solutions, sufficing 
only until the real balm of social 
support can be applied. Activists 


and advocates of the communal approach 
hope to combat misunderstandings re¬ 
garding mental illness by increasing public 
exposure to the symptoms, consequences, 
and reality of mental health afflictions. 
They aim to create a sense of together¬ 
ness around treatment. 

Hilary Kacser, a local actress who 
manned an exhibition booth, is a propo¬ 
nent of the latter method of response. 
Operating under a grant from the DC 
Commission on the Arts and Humanities, 
Kacser performs an original one-woman 
show representing a woman’s journey to 
overcome compulsive hoarding. Kacser 
drew on her experiences with her own 
hoarding tendencies to write the play. By 
presenting the mental condition in a fic¬ 
tionalized, dramatic, and relatable form, 
Kacser seeks to engage the public, spur 
conversations, and facilitate productive 
social solution-seeking. 

Stationed at a booth near Kacser was 
Wallace Kirby, a community organizer for 
University Legal Services (ULS). Kirby en¬ 
gaged community members who stopped 
at his booth in discussions about the ser¬ 
vices that ULS offers as a protection and 
advocacy agency in DC 

Like Kacser, Kirby is working to build 
community around supporting the mentally 
ill, but his advocacy has a different form. 
ULS works through more formal avenues to 
identify maltreatment concerns among in¬ 
dividuals with mental health conditions but 
lacking social support, such as within DC’s 
incarcerated population. The organization 
then writes reports, petitions, and recom¬ 
mendations advocating for the fair treat¬ 
ment of these individuals under the law. 

Throughout the day, individuals like 
Kacser and Kirby had the opportunity to 
network with other activists and profes¬ 
sionals, swapping tools, tips, stories, and 
upcoming opportunities for engagement. 
As one audience member concluded, “[to] 
continue to make strides, support from 
the entire community will be necessary.” 
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Giving Adults the Tools to Leave 


By Damayanti Desai 

Volunteer 




An audience gathers to hear a panel of experts discuss the need to provide more skills 
to prisoners returning to society. 
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Approximately 2,200 formerly-incar¬ 
cerated individuals return to the District 
yearly, estimated Charles Thornton from 
the Office of Returning Citizens Affairs 
during a recent panel discussion on adult 
literacy and incarceration, organized by 
the Academy for Hope. 

Most of us “don’t know what educational 
opportunities exist within [penal] institu¬ 
tions because we’re not there,” Thornton 
pointed out. Incarcerated residents often 
have to compete for educational oppor¬ 
tunities within jails and prisons, and D.C. 
inmates often face specific stigma within 
Federal facilities, Thornton said during the 
July 31 panel discussion. 

In addition to Thornton, the panel fea¬ 
tured representatives from other public 
agencies and advocacy groups, returning 
citizens, and other community activists. 
Discussion focused on the connections be¬ 
tween adult literacy and the successful re¬ 
entry of incarcerated citizens into society. 

The incidence of illiteracy among in¬ 
carcerated and re-entering populations 
is now well-known, often in terms of the 
“school to prison pipeline.” According to 
the American Civil Liberties Union, chil¬ 
dren with “learning disabilities or histories 
of poverty, abuse or neglect [who] would 
benefit from additional educational and 
counseling services...are isolated, pun¬ 
ished and pushed out” of public schools 
and into the criminal justice systems. 

Once the children are released from 
criminal justice systems, their educational 
deficit often poses a significant barrier to 
their employment, said Cedric Hendricks, 
another panelist and a representative of 
the Court Services and Offender Supervi¬ 
sion Agency (CSOSA). 

Organizations like CSOSA work to arm 
individuals with knowledge and skills to 
counterbalance their criminal histories 
through programs such as learning labs 
(digital learning centers) and Vocational 
Opportunities, Training and Education. 

Many employers in the DC area re¬ 
main reluctant to hiring re-entering citi¬ 


zens who may lack the necessary skills 
to match their open positions, and the 
skill development programs available 
are largely ineffective and unsupportive, 
Hendricks said. Despite the programs 
and tools offered by CSOSA, 50% of the 
agency’s employable clients remain unem¬ 
ployed, which Hendricks attributed to the 
sheer extent and complexity of the social 
and educational struggles of his clients. 

Though institutional challenges are not 
uncommon, educational programs are 
the most important key to ensuring the 
success of re-entering citizens, and insti¬ 
tutional abandonment poses a significant 
deterrent to adult learning, argued Tara 
Libert, another panelist and co-founder of 
Free Minds Book Club. 

Free Minds serves teenagers charged 
and incarcerated as adults at the DC jail 
by offering creative writing mentorship 
and support programs. 


“Twelve years and eight hundred young 
men [after the founding of Free Minds]”, 
said Libert, “thousands of books have been 
read and tens of thousands of poems writ¬ 
ten, proving that all that is needed is a 
link between the resources and the youth.” 

Loretta, another panelist, spoke of her 
personal journey through the educational 
and the criminal justice systems. Strug¬ 
gling for many years with mental illness, 
homelessness, and poverty, Loretta had 
yet to graduate middle school at the age 
of 19. Pushed out of her public school for 
being too old, Loretta said she succumbed 
to educational frustrations and left the 
pursuit of schooling. 

She spent 15 years in and out of cor¬ 
rectional institutions, where she was in¬ 


timidated by the educational programs 
offered and could not find instruction at 
her level of learning. Although she active¬ 
ly sought employment upon her release, 


her lack of employable skills left her un¬ 
qualified for most of her desired positions, 
Loretta relayed. 

Finally, Loretta found a GED program 
at Southeast Ministry that she described 
as supportive and patient, and she suc¬ 
cessfully took two computer classes. She 
taught herself to read and has been re¬ 
lentlessly pursuing learning opportunities, 
which have given her access to more and 
more management positions and a chance 
to support her children through their own 
education. “I’m still rising,” concluded 
Loretta, invoking Maya Angelou’s poem, 
“Still I Rise.” 

Following Loretta’s story, Jesse Janetta 
from the Urban Institute reminded the au¬ 
dience that “partnership is key” in order to 


successfully reintegrate citizens from jail. 

“Everyone comes back from prison hav¬ 
ing received an education,” he said. “That 
education could be that society doesn’t 
care, that they should suppress trauma, 
or that they can procure narcotics through 
certain means. It is not whether incarcer¬ 
ated individuals receive an education, but 
what kind of education they come back 
with that matters.” 

Each panelist made clear that once re¬ 
sources, encouragement, and individuals 
are connected, opportunities and futures 
are born. 

Following the panel, audience mem¬ 
bers submitted questions on notecards 
for the panelists to answer. Questions 
addressed topics such as Certificates 
of Good Standing for Ex-Offenders, the 
unique challenges of incarcerated immi¬ 
grants or non-English speakers, and pos¬ 
sible employer actions to create a more 
welcoming hiring environment for return¬ 
ing citizens. 

An upcoming event targeted at DC, 
employers will discuss how to consider 
felony records when hiring employees, 
and will recognize employers with effec¬ 
tive hiring and training programs for re¬ 
entering citizens. 


Once the children are released from the criminal 
justice systems, their educational deficit often pos¬ 
es a significant barrier to their employment 








Big Issue Japan 


By Hannah Northey 

Volunteer 

Tokyo, Japan -- Kazuo Fujioka has a 
message for his homeless counterparts 
selling issues of Street Sense on the other 
side of the world in Washington, D.C. 

Don’t give up. And don’t take a day off. 

Standing on crowded street corner in 
the heart of the mega metropolis of To¬ 
kyo, Fujioka, 62, donning a bright red 
hat, carefully checks over the issues of 
the magazine he’s selling called the “Big 
Issue Japan.” 

Fujioka has been selling the magazines 
at the mouth of the Shinjuku metro stop 
-- one of the busiest in the world -- for the 
past five years since he fell on hard times 
and lost his home. The magazine is pub¬ 
lished on behalf of and sold by homeless 
and vulnerably housed people. 

Fujioka, wiping the sweat that’s gath¬ 
ered under the brim of his hat, said he’s 
successfully secured a group of regular 
customers and now earns a small but 
steady income. The key, he said, is con¬ 
tinuing to show up every day at the same 
corner, even if he’s tired or uninterested. 

“If you’re doing the same thing at the 
same time, the same day, then you’ll 
find your regular customers,” Fujioka 
said. “It’s very important not to take a 
day off.” 

Originally from Kobe, Japan, Fujioka 
said he lost his construction job five years 
ago when his company was laying off 
workers. Kobe is the sixth-largest city in 
the country. 

Fujioka said that most nights, he sleeps 
on the streets of Tokyo. When he has a 
little money, he stays in an Internet cafe, 
rooms there cost up to $24 to rent each 
night and may include free drinks, televi¬ 
sion and Internet access. 

Fujioka said he has no family to turn to 
as he’s divorced and his parents passed 
away some years back. 

“I’m really alone now,” he said. 

Fujioka’s situation highlights a growing 
problem in Japan. 

Most of the country’s homeless people 
are males with an average age of 56; the 
majority of them are former construction 
workers, according to the International 


Network of Street Newspapers. 

Overall, about 8,265 people in Japan -- 
a country with slightly more than 127 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants - are homeless, according 
to a study released last year by Japan’s 
Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare. A 
few more than 2,000 of them live in Tokyo 
in parks, on river banks and in the streets. 

Big Issue Japan was created in response 
to the problem. 

Vendors, after showing they are home¬ 
less, are given 10 free copies of the maga¬ 
zine to sell. After that they buy each copy 
for 170 yen -- about $1.70 -- and sell it for 
350 yen, or about $3.50. 

According to the Big Issue Japan, sell¬ 
ing the publication is intended to offer a 
“hand up” instead of a “hand out,” and 
allows workers to manage a budget, re¬ 
connect with society and regain self-con¬ 
fidence and a sense of trust. 

"If you're doing the 
same thing at the same 
time, the same day, 
then you'll find your 
regular customers. It's 
very important not to 
take a day off." 

As of March 2013, the publication said 
more than 1,400 people had registered as 
vendors and more than 5.7 million copies 
had been sold. 

Fujioka said the operation has helped 
him make a little money and get his feet 
on the ground. 

He’s encouraging his counterparts in 
Washington, D.C., to do the same. 

“If you get tired and say Today I’m not 
going to work,’ well that’s not good,” Fu¬ 
jioka said. “Whenever the people pass by 
the same place, I’m there.” 



Friendship Walks 

A Walk to End Homelessness 


November 2, 2014 

10:30am-12pm | National Mall 

• Adults 24 & older: $30 
•Youth 7-23: $10 

• Children 6 & under: free 



FriendshipWalks.org 

• Register to walk 

• Start a fundraising team 

• Become a walk sponsor 

Contact Zachary Tobler with questions at 
ztobler@friendshipplace.org or 202.503.2970. 
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Trinidad Neighborhood Ministry Counters Troubles with Joy and Faith 


By Joanna Shneider 

Volunteer 

Once a year, the normally empty park¬ 
ing lot behind the Circle Seven Express 
on Mt. Olivet Rd NE turns into a music- 
filled, uplifting community gathering site. 
On this past Saturday, Aug. 23, various 
churches and ministries in the Trinidad 
area joined together to put on Impact 
2014, an event that included, in the words 
of the flyer, “Fellowship, Fun, Food, and a 
Good ole’ Time!” 

From blocks away, one could hear the 


sounds of gospel music and passionate 
preaching. The smell of hamburgers and 
hotdogs drew in passersby. Children, their 
faces painted with colorful flowers and 
animal whiskers, shrieked with laughter. 
Inspired visitors gathered by the speakers 
projecting gospel songs and the smooth 
words of Associate Pastor J. Jenkins and 
Elder Andrew Murphy. 

The event aimed to raise awareness 
in the community of the many issues 
that pervade the area - drug addiction, 
homelessness - and of the work that local 
ministries are doing to help people. The 


Abundant Light Ministry of Hope partnered 
with other churches and ministries to pro¬ 
vide free clothing, food, and gospel CDs to 
over 250 guests. 

Murphy, an elder in the Abundant Light 
Ministry, said the event aimed to, “bring 
people into relationships and introduce 
them to the love of God.” Much of Mur¬ 
phy’s work is focused on helping the men 
at the Catholic Charities Shelter, a nearby 
homeless shelter. Some of the guests on 
Saturday came from the shelter, where 
they meet weekly with Murphy and Henry 
Kenely, another ministry leader. 


One of the men from the shelter, Mike, 
walked away from the event feeling “posi¬ 
tive energy.” He said the event demon¬ 
strated that, “someone cares about us.” 

The rain was no hindrance to the shin¬ 
ing success of Impact 2014. The event 
concluded with prayer and blessings 
aimed at children and individuals in need 
in the community. The ministries distribut¬ 
ed the remainder of the clothing supplies 
and clothing, truly making a difference for 
families in this area of Trinidad. 


ARE YOU ALREADY ON THE LIST? 
- DO YOU STILL NEED - 


AFFORDABLE FI ©USING 


ASSISTANCE? 


H M & h *4 ♦ & ! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


SAVE YOU 



If you are already on the Waitlist, we need to 
know whether you still need housing assistance 
OR if you need to update your application. 
Registering online now helps save your place in line. 




EASY 

WAYS 


Register online right now at 

dchousing.org/NOW 


Call ( 202 ) 535-1000 Monday 
through Friday between 
8:15 AM and 4:45 PM 


























BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 



ABOUT THE AUTHORS: GENE WEINGARTEN IS A COLLEGE DROPOUT AND THE NATIONALLY SYNDICATED HUMOR COLUMNIST FOR THE WASHINGTON POST. DAN WEINGARTEN IS A FORMER COLLEGE DROPOUT AND A CURRENT COLLEGE STUDENT MAJORING 
IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY. MANY THANKS TO GENE WEINGARTEN AND THE WASHINGTON POST WRITER'S GROUP FOR ALLOWING STREET SENSE TO RUN BARNEY & CLYDE. 



The Story of Bernard 
Dean: Part 3 

By Chino Dean 

Vendor 

In the second part of 
this story , / described 
how while growing 
up, Bernie Dean , Jr. 
became an expert at 
sports and art and 
made friends of many 
races and nationalities. 

T ragedy hit when Bernie was 10 years 
old. He discovered he could not play 
Little League Football supposedly be¬ 
cause of his mind-to-mind telekinesis powers 
that could cause people to get hurt in a sport 
allowing full contact. 

As a result, growing like a regular boy was 
not allowed, but luckily, he played soccer and 
became pretty good. He was number one in 
the team and the team was number one in the 
league. All the players stood up with their par¬ 
ents when Bernie Dean came on to the field but 
Bernie was humble as he spoke to them, like 
any great team captain. Humbly he accepted 
the team championship, after already having 
captured honors in flag football, peewee fast- 
pitch baseball, basketball and and rec tennis. 

He was an all-around white-black boy with a 
Peruvian upbringing and a great family. 

Tune in next time for Part 4. Should be 
interesting! 


























































































Finding Balance Through Yoga 


STREET SENSE 
August 27 - September 9, 2014 


By Ashley McKinley, Vendor 


OPINION 




When I first walked into the yoga stu¬ 
dio, it put me at peace with all the nega¬ 
tivity going on in my life. The room was 
very neat, organized and clean. Candles 
were lighted. Then when the class start¬ 
ed, soft music began to play. 

My first yoga teacher was very sweet 
and welcoming. She helped me through¬ 
out the class when I needed it. When I 
tried the different poses for the first time, 
they were difficult, yet I also found myself 


That Discussion on Race 

By Jeffery McNeil, Vendor 

Tolerance is a loaded word. It means I 
find you offensive but I will compromise 
my values and put up with you. Conflicts 
arise when behaviors become intolerable. 
Americans are tolerant. They will accept 
social norms that are unacceptable in 
other cultures. However Americans draw 
the line when they feel something is man¬ 
dated or forced upon them. 

Despite what pollsters and pundits say, 
America is not divided by color, class or 
race. Most Americans understand the 
world isn't black and white but has many 
shades of grey. Americans are tired of 
people who want to create social upheav¬ 
al. It is safe to say that Americans are fed 
up with the factions that want to keep 
people angry and divided. 

Political parties don’t want to find solu¬ 
tions. Instead, they become entrenched 
in ideological talking points. Liberals are 
disdained for having a naive vision of the 
world and having no tolerance for those 
who disagree with them. Conservatives 
are the carbon copy of liberals except 
they are more bellicose and belligerent. 

Truth is people are fed up with the pub¬ 
lic and private institutions that claim to 
work in their public interest. They realise 
that these organizations are not working 
for the many but the few. 

As a group, African Americans have 
been the most disaffected by these insti¬ 
tutions. Since the days of W.E.B. Dubois, 
historically black civil rights groups, non¬ 
profits and churches have claimed that po¬ 
litical involvement is the way to economic 
advancement. However, evidence casts 


By Scott Lovell, Vendor 

Customers have been coming up to me 
and asking, “Scott, how was being hit by 
two cars in the same day a ‘good day’?!” 

I am still alive to talk to them years lat¬ 
er, that’s how. God loved me even when I 
didn’t love myself. It’s a good day to wake 
up in the morning. It’s a good day to make 
someone smile. Be kind and be thankful 
and your life will be fruitful! 

I believe God is working in my life 
even when I don’t feel it. Sometimes I go 
through times wondering how I made it. 
Sometimes I go back and deal in my past. 


having fun. I like trying new things. 

That first class was in February and I 
waited two months to take another one. 

I was saving up my money at the time. I 
also felt worried that I would fail at yoga 
in general. Yet the desire to try again drew 
me back to the studio for more classes. 

Taking yoga on a regular basis has 
helped me define my inner self. When I 
say I have defined my inner self, I mean 
I learned the importance of my life and 


doubt on this claim. In spite of facing 
hostilities and bigotry, Asians, Indians and 
West Indian minorities have advanced eco¬ 
nomically despite having very little politi¬ 
cal representation or the backing of the 
kind of organizations that have worked for 
the African American community. 

Since the 1960s, most African Ameri¬ 
cans have given the Democratic Party 
their unquestioning support. Yet while 
Democrats control major cities such as 
Detroit, Chicago, Baltimore and Washing¬ 
ton, DC, these cities have symbolized the 
failures of liberalism. Considering the high 
concentrations of poverty, high crime and 
massive deficits in these places you would 
think the poor residents of these cities 
would have had their fill of black pastors 
and politicians, but they keep following 
them and listening to them. 

As an African American, I find what’s 
happening in Ferguson, Missouri trouble¬ 
some, yet not for the same reasons that 
others are outraged. So my words are not 
taken out of context, I want to make this 
clear: I am not taking sides or defending 
the police officer that shot Mike Brown. 
While the military policing is disturbing, 
what has me scratching my head is the 
plethora of African American pastors, poli¬ 
ticians and activist all breaking their necks 
to get on TV, claiming to be a voice for the 
downtrodden while their constituents sit 
there misguided, misled and broke. 

You would think by now, we would be 
hearing from a few dissenting voices ques¬ 
tioning the failure of liberalism and black 
alignment with the Democratic Party. You 


I still deal with alcoholism day to day. I 
wake up everyday asking God to take the 
taste of alcohol away from me. It has not 
happened yet. So everyday I have to make 
a choice not to drink or to drink. But that 
doesn’t stop God from showing me favor. 
Sometimes God will put us in a battle 
empty handed. So that when we get the 
victory, we will know that it was him that 
got us through, not ourselves. 

I walk with the favor of God daily. To 
be awake to see fireworks is a good day. 
To make a child smile is a good Day. To 


how valuable that it can be. 

Before I began taking yoga classes, I 
didn’t care about anything. Though I am 
still young, taking yoga has made me 
grow up a lot. It has given me a differ¬ 
ent outlook about life in general. Most 
young people around my age can be really 
reckless and not care about anything until 
something negative happens to them. In 
my case something positive has happened 
to me. 


would think after centuries of being broke 
there must be a better way than this. 

I’m not suggesting Republicans are a 
better alternative to Democrats, however, 
members of the black community deserve 
better than Barack Obama, Al Sharpton 
and Jesse Jackson. 

A wise man once said that the defini¬ 
tion of insanity is doing the same thing 
over and over again and expecting differ¬ 
ent results. It is insane to see the same 
people line up behind Al Sharpton along 
with all the other race hustlers, while no 
one comes forward to call out and chal¬ 
lenge these agitators. How many more 
Tawana Brawleys or Trayvon Martins does 
one need to realize that Al Sharpton is 
a civil rights wannabe who defames the 
legacy of the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr.? 

How can you cry injustice, then justify 
looting and destroying the black busi¬ 
nesses in your own community? This is 
what transpired in Ferguson. Its hard to 
blame black poverty on whites when we 
loot and rob black businesses. These same 
African Americans who won’t give a black 
businessman a dime will empty out their 
bank account supporting Walmart then cry 
about how Walmart doesn’t provide jobs 
in the black community. 

As the events of Ferguson continue to 
unfold, you hear black leaders declare 
that “Now is the time to have an honest 
discussion.” I for one say that discussion 
should focus upon the question of why Af¬ 
rican Americans are unable to break away 
from the institutions that claim to help 
them but continually fail them. 


sell papers in 
the snow is 
a good day. 
To stand and 
wash cars is 
a good day. 

So every¬ 
day is a good 
day! 


Life Lessons 

By Hayes Cobb, Editorial Intern 

H I have learned 
more within the past 
year than I have in 
my whole life. Even 
though that is an 
exaggeration, I still 
have learned a lot. 

First off being a teenager these days 
is very complicated when it doesn’t need 
to be. Guy’s can’t stop thinking about 
girls and most girls are beyond that and 
are stuck with sleazeball boyfriends. Oc¬ 
casionally kids get lucky and find some¬ 
one really good for who they are at that 
time and their relationship lasts for years, 
though that is extremely rare. The truth is 
if sex and those sorts of things were not so 
pushed in peoples faces then maybe guys 
would back off a little. Personal space is 
one of those important things to respect 
and if you don’t, that relationship has 
gone out the window. The truth is, teens 
need to be patient. I haven’t found any¬ 
one yet but, it is very rewarding to have 
friends I can trust with my life. I tread 
carefully because I know that guys and 
girls are both evil scary monsters, it just 
happens to be that some are less than 
others. Now if I can only drill this into my 
head everytime I see a pretty lady. 

On a more serious note, I have learned 
a valuable lesson; life is the most beau¬ 
tiful, wonderful, and spectacular gift we 
have, and it must be respected. I know 
what it is like to be depressed, but if 
there is one thing I have learned is that 
trying to take your own life is not the an¬ 
swer. Yes, life is painful and some people 
can be real jerks, but to be alive is amaz¬ 
ing. To be able to wake up and say “Hey 
I have today, what can I do to make it 
worth doing again and again and again?” 
and “What can I do to make me a better 
person?” is wonderful, even if it doesn’t 
hit me in that instant. 

My dad tried to explain what it is like to 
see childbirth and hold a baby when it is 
hot and fresh out of the oven. I can only 
imagine and wait until that day comes. 
Not to mention when someone is dying 
and holding hands with their loved ones, 
that moment when they look into eacho- 
ther’s eyes one last time and know not 
only that they loved each other, but that 
their lives were intertwined until that fi¬ 
nal breath. 

I may be depressed, enraged, and a 
big goofy teenager, but when I open my 
eyes to the world, the light shines in the 
darkest places. I look forward to the rest 
of my life and all of it’s crazy adventures 
that I may endure. 

I thank Street Sense for the new life and 
light it has given me - for the new oppor¬ 
tunities it gives me every day I work. From 
the people that I meet, to the articles I 
read, I continue to learn. And learning is 
the key to my, and the world’s, future. 


What Constitutes a Good Day? 










The Street Sense Writers’ Group is led by two writing professionals and 
meets every Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. The group’s goal is to develop 
ideas and collaborate on the next great issue of Street Sense. 





The House of Ruth 

By Roberta Bear, Vendor 

How many times 
did I dial the num¬ 
ber to the House of 
Ruth but hung up the 
phone from fear and 
the depression that 
I suffered from as 
a result of years of 
abuse? Hanging up because I thought no 
one would understand what I was going 
through. Hanging up because it must have 
been my fault that he was abusing me. 

After years of the abuse, I finally called 
and did not hang up. Today I have a rela¬ 
tionship with the House of Ruth that has 
taught me it was not my fault. Since the 
conversations, I have been working to un¬ 
derstand the importance of healthy rela¬ 
tionships; that when someone limits your 
contacts, pushes, kicks, slaps or hits you, 
this is not a healthy relationship. 

When I decided to come to the House 
of Ruth for help, I learned that I was not 
alone in this type of relationship, that 
I was in a safe place, at last. There are 
many others, like me, in the same situ¬ 
ation. At the House of Ruth, I learned 
that I have the strength and courage to 
overcome this situation. 



Back to School 

By Veda Simpson, Vendor 

E is for elementary 
D is for definition 
U is for unread 
C is for crayon 
A is for alma mater 
T is for transcribe 
I is for intercollegiate 
0 is for ohmmeter 
N is for nursery 


Labor Day 

By Angie Whitehurst, Vendor 

By our hands we 
exacted a declara¬ 
tion of freedom from 
oppression and inde¬ 
pendence to run our 
own lives. These are 
very powerful words. 
No master plan or 
finances were in place. We, some still 
enslaved, understood and those free of 
shackles went forward, worked hard and 
battled and made change. We secured the 
pursuit of happiness, the freedom of re¬ 
ligion, the right of all humans. We strive 
even today to enhance and strengthen 
those founding concepts in the consolida¬ 
tion of the United States. 


Love "Bomb" 

By Levester Green II, Vendor 

“Oh baby don’t do that... are you the 
bomb?” 

Then I got to get back, to that pinpoint 
exact perfect match, my greatest catch 
out the great big wet world. She’s more 
than a girl. Like Cole to big Cheryl, make 
the toes curl. 

It was the sweetest thing I’ve ever 
known, got me ‘bout to break a bone. It 
intrigues me to receive TLC from a PYT 
especially when the pleasures precise, 
girl you look nice like you must of been in 
South Carolina eating rice or was it Africa 
where I attracted ya like a Zulu warrior, 
remember the euphoria? 


R-E-l-G-N 

By Reginald Black, Vendor 

RAIN washes away the pain, 

rain the drops to purify, 

the downpour giving way to a clear blue sky. 

How about the reign of a king? 

How nice after the rain do birds sing. 
Perfecting life's treasures, 
many are life's simple pleasures. 

Heroes and heroines move about the town, 
during the rain they hold the innocent down. 
Round and round the banks do rivers flow, 
from the rain the crests grow. 

Reign... 

I know about hard days. 

But I know the storm has passed, 
because there are no more reigns. 



ILLUSTRATION BY REGINALD BLACK 


it 


ly Katrina: Pari 

By Gerald Anderson, Vendor ^ 


Previously: After helping an old addict 
we know , named Butch , who got hit by 
bullets in his leg and on his side , we went 
out again in the boat. We see a U-Haul 
tilting and rocking in the floodwaters and 
we found a couple inside , pleading for 
help. We got them to the Superdome and 
we told the guards they need to get to 
the uptown projects as soon as possible. 
When we return back to the projects, I 
slipped getting out of the boat and hit 
my face in the water. I don't know what it 
was but something bit me in that water. 
It swoll my whole face up... 



at the Super- 
dome in order to “escort” the Guards and 
make sure they got to the projects. We 
arrived and found a whole new K-9 squad 
with dogs. 

They on a big boat and four big German 
Shepherd dogs on the boat with them. 


I want to thank my cus¬ 
tomers for giving me 
such a warm welcome 
back! Your support and 
thoughtfulness while I 
was away also means 
so much to me. I'm so 
happy to be back! 


After seeing 
my face bein’ 
all swolled up, 
everyone was 
asking me what 
happened. 

I told them 
something bit 
me in the wa¬ 
ter. They asked 
me did I see 
what it was. I 
say no because 
it hit so fast. 

After that, 
we got right 
back into the 
boat and re¬ 
turned to the 
National Guard 


They follow us to the projects. After we 
arrive, they got out they boat, and we got 
out of our boat. 

One Guard askin’ us questions. “How 
many people y’all have here?” 

I told him “Four floors, 387 people.” 

He ask, “How do you know?” 

I said, “We keep a count by this walk- 
ie talkie, to make sure we ain’t missin’ 
anyone.” 

He say, “It’s dangerous for y’all to be 
here like this. Anything can happen.” 

I ask him if he sure they can get us up 
outta here. 

He say not as fast as you think, but we 
will get you all out. I promise you that. 

We tell him it’s a lot happenin’ so far 
since we been here. We move bodies out 
of the water and we help people with 
medical problems. 

He say no matter what happen, don’t 
no one go out for no reason. Because any¬ 
thing can be in that water. That’s when he 
recognize the swelling on my face. He ask, 
“What happened there man?” 

I tell him how I fell and something bit 
my face in that water. 

After we finish talking we ask him again, 
“You sure you can get us all outa here?” 

He say yes and ask, “Would you like to 
escort us upstairs?” 

They chained up the dogs on the first 
floor and we took them up the steps to 
each floor. They ask people, “You all right?” 

Some say yeah but not as good as we 
could be. Some old ladies say we need 
medical assistance. Some need dialysis 
machine, some need heart medicine, oth¬ 
ers need diabetic medicine. 

Right there he asked us, “Who ever flew 
on a plane or a helicopter?” The majority 
are low class people, who never took a 


plane or left Louisiana before. 

So he explained, don’t be scared. Aint 
gonna be nothing happen. The way we tie 
you up, you gonna be safe. It might be 24 
or 72 hours, but we get you out of here. 

I was sayin’ to myself, “I don’t care 
what they do; I’m just ready to get on 
dryland.” 

We told one Guard about the shootin’ 
that went on in the project, and he said, 
“That’s why we have the dogs.” They be 
like huntin’ dogs, huntin’ people down, 
finding bodies. 

After going on each of the four floors 
we came back down with them: me, 
Calio, KK. We asked them how many days 
or hours before we get outa here. Please 
tell us the truth. They responded back to 
us, “It’s not gonna be too long. We gotta 
go back to the base, get some helicopter.” 

He explained it so good, talkin’ to us 
like we was in the military. The Guards 
stand up on the balcony with us and ex¬ 
plained and make sure we tell everybody 
don’t be scared because nothin’ gonna 
happen, we gonna be safe getting out. 

When he told us how they were gonna 
escort us out, though, Calio and KK and 
my eyes got so big. 

He say what we gonna do, we gonna 
tie a rope around you and clamp it down. 
Some be hoisted up to the helicopter. 
That’s when our eyes got big. I brought 
up, “Who gonna go first up in that plane?” 
That’s when we got real quiet, the three 
of us. I never flew on a plane, they never 
flew on a plane. That’s like scary. 

Calio tell me to be patient, but after 
that I was like this is takin’ too long, we 
gotta do something. 


(to be continued) 




















































By John "Mick" Matthews 

Vendor 

PREVIOUSLY: Bill, wearing the ring , has 
gone to dinner with the mysterious Bowl¬ 
er Hat , who gave his name as Mr Smythe. 
Mr Smythe ordered a Manhattan , but Bill 
ordered only coffee. He decided to stay 
away from alcohol because he needed to 
keep his wits about him. 

“Ahh, a man of discipline.” He 
smiled. “Your friend Francis shared a 
surprising amount of wisdom in choos¬ 
ing you as his heir.” 

“About Frank,” I interjected. “What is 
this all about, anyway? I mean, the ring, 
the Masons, his death, all this money that 
people keep throwing my way. I mean, 
I’m appreciative and all, but why? You 
said that you thought Frank didn’t die of 
drinks and drugs, per se, but that the Ma¬ 
sons killed him, or at least had something 
to do with his death...” 

“Take a look at this and you tell me,” 
he said, handing me a manila envelope. 
Inside the envelope was a photo of Frank, 
lying naked on a metal slab, eyes shut, 


obviously dead. With the photo came 
what appeared to be an autopsy report 
with Frank’s name on it. 

I skimmed over the report for a few 
moments and saw that 
the cause of Frank’s death 
was listed as some kind of 
poisoning definitely not 
the alcohol or drug over¬ 
dose I was expecting. 

“So you’re telling me 
that the Masons poisoned 
Frank to death?” I asked 
incredulously. 

Before he could answer, illustration 
Angel came back into 
the room carrying a tray 
with our appetizers and drinks. She then 
took our meal orders. I went for a nice 
sirloin with a baked potato and double 
sour cream. Smythe ordered lobster with 
a Caesar salad. As she turned to leave, 
Smythe stopped her. “Excuse me, miss. I 
was wondering,” he began, “how much of 
a gratuity would you normally expect for 
a meal like this?” 

“That’s not for me to say, sir,” she an¬ 
swered. 


“Come, now, I’m really curious to 
know,” he responded with a wink. 

“Well, normally on the floor I’d ex¬ 
pect at least fifteen percent of the total 
check,” she replied shyly, 
“but given that this is a 
private room and all, 
I could possibly see as 
much as a quarter of it.” 

“There, that wasn’t so 
hard, was it?” he asked 
rhetorically, and immedi¬ 
ately placed a one hundred 
dollar bill on the table. 
by lauren poole “Take it, it’s yours.” 


Angel’s eyes widened as she scooped up 
the bill, trying hard not to smile and barely 
succeeding. And then she left the room. 

“We’ll have the best service this res¬ 
taurant has seen since the last time I was 
here,” he said, “and with the beaming re¬ 
port I’ll send her employer tomorrow, she 
might just get a raise in pay.” 

I saw the sense in what he did. He 
used a meager fraction of a fraction of 
his wealth to get what he wanted, just as 
he had been trying to do with me this 
whole time. 

(to be continued) 


♦ BILLY* LUCK* 


^JSy Chris Shaw, “Cowboy Poet” Episode 16a / 

AT LARGE BUT NOT IN CHARGE 


Two days had passed since the strange 
carnival. Billy wondered about plenty 
of weird stuff, as he and Skipper rode 
through the rusty iron filigreed gates of 
Mount Olivet Cemetery out New York Av¬ 
enue extended, on a sultry morning. Their 
dubious chauffeur was none other than 
sergeant Phil Carlisle, Billy’s erstwhile ar¬ 
resting officer. 

Their current “ride” was Cruiser 269 
of the DC blue-and-whites fleet. As they 
joined the tail end of Elaine Clopton’s 
meager funeral procession, angry salsa 
music poured out an apartment window 
across Bladensburg Road from the bone- 
yard. Officiating over the yawning grave 
was none other than Reverend Rand him¬ 
self, of the Mission of Last Resort, back 
down the avenue. It appeared the joint 
was short a gravedigger-- Macedonia 
Greene was wielding the main shovel, and 
had done a mighty job indeed, judging 
from the mud splattered on to her ample 
coveralls and helmet. 

“Dearly beloved, we are gathered here 
to remember the brief but joyful., life 


of the deceased, Miss Elaine Clopton...” 
Rand glanced nervously about, tugged 
unnecessarily at his soiled white dinner 
jacket (with the wilted carnation in one 
lapel), and snuck a gulp from his little flat 
flask, nestled in its brown bag. 

“He sure gets around,” muttered Billy 
to Skipper, in a dry stage whisper. She 
winked, and nudged Billy back. 

“I’ve been meaning to do outreach with 
Rev’ Rand and his poor flock, I have,” she 
hissed softly. 

“Well, I hope you do better’n I did 
when I was part of that flock one night- 
you couldn’t even get close to him--” 

Skipper smiled patiently at Billy Luck. 
“Oh, don’t worry about a thing. Don’t 
you expect I know how to get to any man, 
even a wrung out padre like him?” 

Sergeant Carlisle leaned in with a leer, 
saying, “I’ve got my eye on you two-- bet¬ 
ter believe that!” Skipper pretended to 
ignore her onetime flame and pushed him 
back, jokingly... 

(to be continued) 


By Dele Akereja 
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Happy Birthday to our Vendor(S)!!! 

Levester Green - 8/27 | Chino Dean - 9/01 


The Mysterious Masonic Rin 


Chapter 11: Bowler for Dollars (cont’d) 
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A Message to my Deceased Child 

By Lester Benjamin, Vendor 


SERMON: Do You Understand? 

By James Daniel Johnson, Vendor 


For my heavenly son: a son to me is an angel that you can depend on to keep your 
best interest at heart. He is someone who has been there with special affection and 
loyal support from the start. 

My son was an angel without any halo, who must have invisible wings because he’s 
so special and loved very much for the heavenly feeling he brings. I miss you my son 
Travis Dontrell Johnson, and may our Heavenly Father bless your soul. I love you and I 
miss you so much. RIP. 



They are poison, socially acceptable 
Not to mention expensive as well 
Tobacco companies paint this glamorous picture 
So, the more of them they can sell 

It’s an addiction that kills 

Cigarettes are their name 

They’ve ruined families and destroyed dreams 

So many lives they’ve maliciously claimed 

Cigarettes are processed with many harmful chemicals 
This fact can’t be denied 
Yet those who produce them 

From their consumers do their best this reality to undermine 

Then there are those who smoke who know 
this truth 

Of the consequences they are well aware 
But, because cigarettes are so addictive, 
they’ll continue to smoke 
And even boast that they don’t care 

Of them, I was one 
I smoked a pack and a half a day 
Yet, by God’s grace, I came to my senses 
It’s foolish to die this way 

If you’re a smoker, it’s time to give it up 
With determination you surely can 
Prove to you that you love yourself 
What part about this don’t you understand? 

Jeremiah Chapter 2: Verse 19 
1 Corinthians Chapter 2; Verse 9 



Joy of Summer 

By Patricia Jefferson, Vendor 

Now that we are in the midst of August, 
it is time to enjoy the summer air. After 
enjoying cooking in my kitchen, I have 
been able to retreat to the outside and 
enjoy the blooming flowers and the ex¬ 
citement of the park. 

While I was homeless for years, I got a 
chance to explore the different parks in 
the DC area. During the summer months, 
parks in DC can be intriguing and interest¬ 
ing as well as peaceful with waterfalls 
and concerts. One park, Franklin Park, 
that sits in the midst of the downtown 
area, is a park where members of the 
homeless community hang out. 

To rest, to read a book, and eat in the 
breeze of summer there is also the gar¬ 
den beside the Church of the Epiphany 
on G Street NW. The church offers assis¬ 
tance to the needy, especially the home¬ 
less community, and faithfully conducts a 
weekly religious service for the homeless 
community at Franklin Park called “Street 
Church.” At about 1 pm each Tuesday in 
the park members of the church begin the 
service but not before distributing the bag 
lunches of peanut butter and jelly sand¬ 
wiches. The lunches include other delights 


as well. The services are performed all 
year but during the summertime, the park 
seems at peace and cordial while every¬ 
one is enjoying their sandwiches in the 
sunshine. Not only is the park frequented 
by the homeless but other members of the 
public come to the park to eat, read a 
book or chat in the summer air. 

During the summer 
months, parks in DC can be 
intriguing and interesting 
as well as peaceful. 

“Street Church” welcomes the public 
to the uplifting service as well. During 
the summer months, and throughout the 
year, Franklin Park has an array of church¬ 
es and organizations that come and feed 
the homeless. Especially on weekends, 
volunteers serve hot foods or give out bag 
lunches and clothing, or provide bottled 
water to help the homeless stay hydrated 
throughout the day. 

The thrill of summer entails a host of 


outdoor activities but the summertime ac¬ 
tivity people most often relate to is a cook- 
out or picnic. It’s certainly not too late 
to plan one. A cookout in your backyard or 
patio can be personable and meaningful, 
especially when you are among family and 
friends. On the Fourth of July I had the 
pleasure of attending a barbecue. The food 
was delectable and tasteful and the smell 
of barbecue in the air made the environ- 


A ^ mid-fall. Back to 
our sweaters, pants, 
jackets and hats. 

Leaves begin to turn colors and fall from 
the trees. Here comes crisp cool weather. 
As Labor Day ends in a farewell way. 

Put away all your summer clothing. But 
not before you enjoy an end of summer 


ment relaxing and exhilarating. 

Zipcar and Hill Country Barbecue are 
sponsoring a popup “backyard barbecue” 
this Thursday, Friday and Saturday night 
(Aug 28 to Aug 30). The festivities, which 
kick off at 5:30 pm, are held on the West 
Lawn of the National Building Museum 
and they feature barbecue, games and 
live music. 

Enjoy Summer!!! 


with your pets - letting them run around. 
Have fun, at the pool, or near the air con¬ 
ditioner or fan. 

Well its back to school for the kids, 
from kindergarten to college. Summer 
camp is over. So I hope you enjoyed some 
amusement park rides or a trip to the zoo. 

Enjoy, and have a safe Labor Day! 


Labor Day 

By Sybil Taylor, Vendor 



It’s the end of the 
summer. While en¬ 
joying the hot long 
summer, we fall from 
mid-summer into 


barbecue, grilling hot dogs, hamburgers, 
corn, and steaks, followed by ice cream 
cones, popsicles, watermelon, ice water, 
and salads. 

Enjoy sitting at a park, or just at home 































Safe Streets: Free Kennedy Center Show 


Free Kennedy Center Show| 

iiih; 


Presented fry Safe Arts Rjuntfatfon 

Plays by incarcerated Playwrights 

Saturday, August 30, 201A 3 PM 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Washington, DC 


This Free show, produced by the Safe SKeots Arte \ 

Foundation and directed by Betty May, features short 
plays and other writings by men and women in prison. 

fiecommanded for mature audiences, it is ptasanled as part of the I 
PagiH-to-Slage Fsslival at the Kennedy Canter. 

Fr®*. no hrVata numdad, fJrat coiri, rir=t nnaCnd 
fir f.' r lftW Jnf-^ 17 ' 1 -'.l’• 


By Maurice Davis, Volunteer 

Got to be more aware! 

Got to support Safe Streets! 

Got to keep the streets safe, 

For everyone to be. 

Too much violence in the community, 

Got to go to the Epiphany Church and pray to God 

For without God 

There will be no safe streets. 

God bless Street Sense, 

For helping people in the streets. 


On Saturday August 30th at 8pm , plays and other writings by men and women in prison will be per¬ 
formed at the Kennedy Center for free. The performance is presented by Safe Streets Arts Foundation , 
which is funded by the National Endowment for the Arts and aims to U use the arts as a rehabilitative 
and therapeutic tool for men and women in prison. ” 
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Housing/Shelter 

pF Clothing 

Outreach 

jw| Transportation 

Education 

J Legal Assistance 

im Food 

Showers 

Medical/Healthcare 

Employment Assistance 

Laundry 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1-800-535-7252 


Academy of Hope: 269-6623 
601 Edgewood St, NE 
aohdc.org 



Bread for the City: 

265-2400 (NW) | 561-8587 (SE) 

1525 7th St, NW | 1640 Good Hope Rd, SE 
breadforthecitv.org 


HOD fin 


Calvary Women's Services: 678-2341 
1217 Good Hope Road, SE 
calvarvservices.org 



Catholic Charities: 772-4300 
catholiccharitiesdc.org/gethelp 


ft 



Charlie's Place: 232-3066 
1830 Connecticut Ave, NW 
charliesplacedc.org 

BSGDS 

Christ House: 328-1100 
1717 Columbia Rd, NW 
christhouse.org 



Church of the Pilgrims: 387-6612 
2201 P St, NW 

churchofthepilgrims.org/outreach 

food (1 -1:30 on Sundays only) 



Community Council for the Homeless 
at Friendship Place: 364-1419 
4713 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
cchfp.org 
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Community Family Life Services: 

347-0511 
305 E St, NW 
cflsdc.org 



Covenant House Washington: 

610-9600 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 
covenanthousedc.org 


asia 


D.C. Coalition for the Homeless: 

347-8870 

1234 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
dccfh.org 


ElEZIS 


Father McKenna Center: 842-1112 
19 Eye St, NW 
fathermckennacenter.org 



Food and Friends: 269-2277 
219 Riggs Rd, NE 
foodandfriends.org 

(home delivery for those suffering from 
HIV, cancer, etc) 

CD 

Foundry Methodist Church: 332-4010 
1500 16th St, NW 

foundrvumc.org/ministrv-opportunities 

ID (FRIDAY 9-12 ONLY) 

CDS 


Georgetown Ministry Center: 

338-8301 

1041 Wisconsin Ave, NW 
georgetownministrvcenter.org 
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Gospel Rescue Ministries: 842-1731 

810 5th St, NW 

grm.org 

mmmm 

Jobs Have Priority: 544-9128 
425 Snd St, NW 
iobshaveprioritv.org 
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John Young Center: 639-8569 
119 D Street, NW 



Community of Hope: 232-7356 
communitvofhopedc.org 



Martha's Table: 328-6608 
2114 14th St, NW 
marthastable.org 



Miriam's Kitchen: 452-8926 
2401 Virginia Ave, NW 
miriamskitchen.org 


SHOD 


My Sister's Place: 

529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 
mvsistersplacedc.org 



N Street Village: 939-2060 
1333 N Street, NW 
nstreetvillage.org 


ft 


New York Ave Shelter: 832-2359 
1355-57 New York Ave, NE 



Open Door Shelter: 639-8093 
425 2nd St, NW 

newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 



Rachel's Women's Center: 

682-1005 

1222 11th St, NW 

rachaels.org 


SlBGDISlil 


Samaritan Inns: 667-8831 
2523 14th St, NW 
samaritaninns.org 



Samaritan Ministries: 

1516 Hamilton Street NW | 722-2280 
1345 U Street SE | 889-7702 
samaritanministrv.org 


| 


Sasha Bruce Youthwork: 675-9340 

741 8th St, SE 

sashabruce.org 

mm 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

797-8806 

71 0 St, NW 

some.org 

EHIDHS® 


St. Luke's Mission Center: 333-4949 
3655 Calvert St. NW 
stlukesmissioncenter.org 
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Thrive DC: 737-9311 
1525 Newton St, NW 
thrivedc.org 


HsaiasQD 


Unity Health Care: 745-4300 
3020 14th St, NW 
unitvhealthcare.org 



The Welcome Table: 347-2635 


1317 G St, NW 

epiphanvdc.org/thewelcometable 



Whitman-Walker Health 

170114th St, NW | 745-7000 
2301 MLK Jr. Ave, SE | 797-3567 
whitman-walker.org 
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to my doorstep! 


Subscribe to Street Sense 


■ 1 Year: $40 

■ 2 Years: $80 

■ 3 Years: $120 


J I want half of my purchase to 
benefit a vendor directly 














































































































“What good amid these, O me, O life?' 
Answer — that you are here. That life exists 
and identity. That the powerful play goes on, 
and you may contribute a verse. That the 
powerful play goes on, and you may con¬ 
tribute a verse. What will your verse be?" 

- Dead Poets Society 

ROBIN WILLIAMS 
m - 2014 



m 


WADEMCCOMAS.COM 


Y Dear Robin 

lit 


those are two of my favorites ( ^ ^ yQU will probably be up 
Robin, I am going to mis y. • laug h. Even though I don 

— m eS S t1me “see your movies I feel humor and ,oy w 

it comes to you telling pkes and M1ndy , remember 

a ^ y 0 con5o iScesgo ouuo your daughter, family and fnends. God 
bless you. 


A Pause 

By Jacqueline Turner, Vendor 

When Robin Williams passed away, it 
left a void in our world. He made the 
world laugh and feel good. He had all 
types of roles he played. He got a Grammy 
and an Oscar for his work. 

He had a family and overcame a lot of 
things in his life. 

Please remember him for the good way 
he made all of us feel. 


To Live and Die, Why? 

By Robert Warren, Vendor 

A thought before I go. I love my brother 
and sister in faith. I give all praise to the 
Lord who put us down in this place. 

Another day of asking why, if you are 
truthful, why you would want to die. 

So many of us get caught in the lie, 
something new to get us high. 

If only the images in my mind, your 
face, the thought of you could leave me 
for all times. 

So much to live for, the test is finding 
out why. Today, tomorrow should we live 
as though we are going to die? 

I ask those questions, not knowing why 
so many of us choose not to live but to die. 

For why death will surely come our way 
it’s said it’s written in a clear book with 
time and date. 

With only one thing to determine if our 
life has any weight. Have we shown much 
love or been the bearer of hate. 

Bring to mind the word of a song what’s 
love got to do with it, when you’re dead 
and gone. 

In these days of no good reason why a 
world in turmoil everyday day new tears 
to cry. 

So many lives lost, a child who never 
thought this is the day I’ll die; another 
day of mother’s asking why to live on until 
the call comes to all, shall leave the body 
behind, with the Lord your soul and mine. 
For how can one love when one fears the 
day for someone? For what is right there is 
always what is wrong. Another soul gone to 
the sad song of suicide. Why did the racism 
of self-hate, take another life. Will blacks 
and whites ever get it right? So many live 
and wait for the Lord to take all the life 
and tell us why this will be your new life. 




A Short Walk with a Rising Star 

By Chris Shaw, "The Cowboy Poet" 


Leonardo.Hyater, ir.. Vendor 
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“Hey man, would you help me?” 

At Catch A Rising Star, one sweaty New 
York night after eleven o’clock, in 1981, 
this would-be comic caught in a quagmire 
of anonymity, turned at the rough tap on 
his arm, to find Robin Williams’ compelling 
grey eyes locked with his own. 

This man, broad-shouldered and bushy- 
haired to the max, shook with the fear 
of a gemsbok surrounded by hungry crocs. 

“It’s those dad-blasted paparazzos,” 
he wailed with what sounded like a faint 
Highlands burr, “They’re bugging me half 
to madness--” Suddenly he pulled me 
away from the club. 

“Come on, man! Let’s rip!!” 

We dashed, Robin and I, headlong up a 
slippery alley, leaping over several classic 
Manhattan galvanized tin ash cans. Me in 
floppy shirt and torn jeans; he in khakis 
and an oversized hound’s-tooth sport coat. 

Soon we emerged onto a typical block, 
in the East Seventies, of modest walk-ups, 
our adventure nearly over. I would scarce¬ 
ly forget what my intense, trembling idol 
said in parting. Now more than three de¬ 
cades have passed-- two of which have 
found me diligently abstaining from any 


mood altering substance-- Robin gave me 
a massive, fraternal hug, and whispered, 
“Thank you Chris, from my wife, my new 
baby, and especially from me- - Thanks for 
just being Human!” He just needed a 
quiet moment; a hint of clarity. 

Don’t we all? 





















